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EDITORIAL. 


Ir may prove, on due experience, that the main result of the 
Edinburgh Conference was the beginning of an Imperial Library 
Association. It has often occurred to thoughtful librarians that 
while we have been feeling about for contacts with libraries of 
other countries—and how desirable this has been everyone is 
aware—we have been in danger of forgetting our own household. 
Of course, we know that a public speaker declared recently that 
there was no such thing as the British Empire; but we are also 
aware that there is a linked series of nations speaking one tongue 
and, as far as libraries are concerned, having common interests. 
Can we bring these closer together ? We hope and believe so. Our 
imperial colleagues might not even exist, if we judged by our library 
journals. This is probably because they themselves rarely send us 
any news of their doings. We hope that they may now be persuaded 
to take part in the family library counsels as well as in the political 
ones. Our pages, at any rate, are open to them. 


Libraries have occasionally been the sport of municipal politics 
in England, as was the case at St. Pancras about fourteen years 
ago; but never have the heights of the ridiculous in this matter 
been reached as is the unfortunate experience of Chicago recently. 
A gentleman, now fairly notorious, but whose name no Britisher 
had ever heard before this outburst, is Mayor of Chicago, and having 
a desire to remove the superintendent of schools—no doubt with 
the clean and charitable intention of giving the place to one of his 
own—has “ run him out,” to use his own choice phrase, because he 
has used in the schools books “ infected with pro-British poison.” 
From this the transition has been rapid to the books in the Chicago 
Public Library. As some misguided British sympathisers, some 
sixty years ago, sent books to help to rebuild the library that 
had been destroyed by fire, they were actuated by a desire to ruin 
America and ultimately to dethrone Mayor Hale Thompson. Even 

een Victoria was in the conspiracy, and, in true lineal sympathy, 

rge the Fifth has been exercised to prevent the election of this 
Mayor. We add our brick of admiration to the fane of the fame 
of a remarkable nonentity. Fortunately America laughs too, but 
are the majority of Chicago people the fools they seem to be ? 
* * 


We have always been concerned, and we think justly, with the 
remuneration of librarians. For some reason, probably that of 
delicacy mostly, the Library Association has not dealt with this 
matter at any time in a manner serviceable to the profession. It 
is, therefore, a matter of some importance that the Public Libraries 
Committee of the Board of Education has givena lead. It recom- 
mended that “the trained librarian should be paid no less than 
the trained teacher.” This means, of course, that the person who 
is certificated should receive similar pay to a certificated teacher ; 
there can, we think, be no other interpretation of “ trained” in 
either case. What then is intended ? e suppose that a person 
is really not certificated in a manner equivalent to a teacher, unless 
he holds the diploma of either the Library Association or the 
University of London. If this is so, no very radical revolution in 
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library pay is on the horizon for L.A. diplomates, as most of those 
are well-known librarians whose pay equals that of ordinary 
teachers. The University diplomates, however, are worthy of 
thought in this matter. These, however, lack practical experience 
although their educational qualification is high. 


* * 


If the Burnham scale were applied to Assistant Librarians 
other than the L.A. diplomates—if that is what is meant—the 
immediate increase in library appropriations would have to be very 
great. Even uncertificated teachers of eighteen receive salaries 
ranging from £108 by £6 10s. increments to £196. One cannot 
expect untrained library assistants to get this, we are told. But there 
should be a more morally justifiable reason for refusing it than that 
it would cost money. 

One of the features of the age is the Central Library for Students, 
which at its annual meeting last month considered the views of the 
Public Libraries Committee and resclved that it should be a national 
lending library supported from Government funds. This must not 
be misunderstood. The central grant suggested in the Report is 
£5,000, but that obviously cannot be enough to keep the Library 
active and increasing. It will still need the subvention of ordinary 
libraries ; and we suggest that the principle of the Central Library 
is so excellent that every public librarian should consider making a 
subscription to it in proportion rather to the means of his libraries 
than to the use he makes of the Central Library. Only in this way 
will the Central Library become useful to him ; it is good bibliothecal 
economy. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting referred to, Mr. H. D. Roberts said that 
Brighton Public Library had become an outlier of the Central 
Library. That is to say, any book in the reference department 
there was at the disposal of the Central Library. This is a first-rate 
lead: if we all do the same, the final results will be immense and 
the effects on national culture incalculable. If all do it, a great 
burden will not fall on any single library. Who is the next pioneer ? 


The November meeting of the Library Association, to be held 
at the National Library for the Blind on November 23rd at 6.30 p.m., 
will deal with the Urban Library proposals of the Public Libraries 
Committee Report. As papers by Miss Marion Frost (Worthing), 
Messrs. Bolton (Watford), Berwick Sayers (Croydon) and Stewart 
(Bermondsey) will be read, the event should be a useful and eloquent 
one. 


* * * * 


It is the undoubted duty of every librarian to see that the 
main conclusions of the Public Libraries Committee Report are 
laid before his own committee. The Report is too long for the 
average committee-man to read and neglect of a disastrous kind 
may occur if the librarian does not adopt the commonsense plan 
of making a brief summary himself and presenting it to his committee. 


~ 
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LIBRARIES AND THE READING OF CHILDREN 


By STANLEY SNAITH, 

Senior Assistant, Kingston-upon-Thames Public Library. 
THE object of this monograph is to draw attention to what I regard 
as fundamental principles and conditions of the reading of the 
young, and to apply them, not in hard and fast method, but by 
broad practical suggestions which might be worth the considera- 
tion of others engaged in serving the same ends as myself. 

In military tactics it is, or ought to be, sound strategy to 
inaugurate an affray by a direct assault upon the opponent’s camp. 
Analogously, it will do no harm if I begin with the affirmation that 
discussions of children’s libraries and reading has evoked a good 
deal of sterile conscientiousness and unsympathetic condescension, 
but all too little of that vision which the subject ought to inspire. 
I am of the conviction that many libraries for the young are ren- 
dered in varying degrees inutile by initial misconceptions of the 
nature and functions of the department in question. All the routinal 
efficiency in the world must, it is hardly necessary to point out, 
fail utterly to make any department of a library a vital and fruitful 
organism if the books which it comprises are not the right books. 

Let us begin by an enquiry into the nature of a children’s 
library—not so much that of our daily experience as the perfect 
one of our ideals. One may comprehensively posit that, as far as 
its innate limits allow, it must be a continual fount of recreation 
not only to beguile, but to enhance the receptiveness of the faculties 
inborn in the young mind. It must be fresh and changeful and 
intimate. It must, as its primary necessity, communicate definite 

tification and “‘ escape.” What fails in these functions is an 
incubus upon the shelves. 

Though the subject is still speculative, there can be little doubt 
that the child’s act of projecting the mind into unfamiliar places 
and conditions, the unconscious identification of its own unfulfilled 
desires with idealised actions, is a by no means negligible factor in 
the enfolding of personality. Through absence of imagination 
dynasties fall; and the habit cannot be fostered in the potential 

eneration too soon. Teach the child the geography of the South 
as and he will forget it as rapidly as is consistent with his physical 
comfort. But give him “‘ The Coral Island” and the lagoons and 
— will probably be absorbed into the texture of his whole life. 
ugh books the young express and expand their imaginative 


brings us to our central problem: the provision of a 
supply of books of such diversity and congeniality as to retain and 
evoke the interest of children. Perhaps the most exigent condition 
is that the stock should be kept fluctuant. To renew worn-out 
books with replacement copies ad infinitum is not only unn 
but deleterious. No readers are more stringent in their y meme 4 
than the young; their taste changes or modifies from generation 
to generation precisely as that of the adult mind, Authors realise 
the necessity of new matter, standpoint and idiom ; librarians must 
no less appreciate the value of keeping in touch with current taste. 
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Yet some librarians replace effete books as if by an ordinance 
entailing death on the rack. Only the freshest and most lasting 
in appeal of the books of yesterday deserve retention ; any book 
which might reasonably be supposed to be weakening in its attrac- 
tion should be discarded, and an up-to-date work, of which the 
supply is plentiful, be bought in its stead. The names of authors, 
even the renowned of our own childhood, are of no moment in 
themselves. (I say this knowing I am propounding a truth dazzling 
in its obviousness, yet one that seems to be hidden from many.) 
A dozen stories of marked contemporary appeal are worth more to 
the average boy or girl than a trainload of Marshalls and Reeds. 

Though I shudder for my heresy, I want now to submit that 
in selecting children’s stories (I confine my attention to stories for 
the present) it is not of vital importance to quibble on the score of 
literary style. This seems to be commonly made the basis of choice. 
I have seen lists of books suggested as suitable for the young which 
were miracles of solemn inappropriateness. With children it is not 
style that matters but content, and “ grip.” Distinct and imagina- 
tive incident, romantic feeling, the immemorial theme of right 
triumphing over wrong: of such material is the successful juvenile 
book composed, whether for the nursery or the exacting schoolboy. 
The supreme demand upon a book in this department is not that 
it be artistic or uplifting but that it will awaken the sense of entering 
into another life which is to the child the reason for the existence of 
books. We can unobtrusively channel the reading of a boy or girl ; 
but it were presumptuous to dictate it, even obliquely by imposing 
a —y of unpalatable fare. The young must read by a spon- 
taneous desire or not at all. Though it is impracticable for the 
librarian I do not hesitate to suggest that if a boy prefers Sexton 
Blake to Sherlock Holmes, it is in the long run to his benefit to go 
on reading Sexton Blake until a purer taste, if he is capable of one, 
will awaken by sheer reaction. There are certain experiences through 
which, it seems, we must all pass if we are spiritually to grow ; and 
the reading of what we call crude books is to the average child an 
inevadible, and not necessarily deplorable, experience. 

The sympathetic librarian will at all events see to it that the 
maturer type of book will also be represented, that the child by 
insensible degrees may widen his range. Such “ adult ” stories of 
unquestionable quality as ‘“‘ The War in the Air,” “ Raffles,” and 
“ David Blaize ”’ are read with pleasure, if not the subtler apprecia- 
tion of a grown-up, by many boys well under fourteen years old. 
It will be observed that the books I have enumerated are not 
markedly dissimilar in material from the usual books standing on 
the juvenile shelves. As I will attempt to show in a moment, only 
adult reading which has this qualification is ideally suitable for 
inclusion. 

I have urged the exclusion of outmoded books; now I want 
to go a step further and extend my exorcism to most of those 
aweSome presences which we malign by the name of Classics. They 
were never meant for the halls of youth. Admittedly they must be 
available to the children in the Fiction department, that they may 
borrow them when scholastic pressure is exerted. But on the actual 
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children’s shelves such books, except the few addressed to the 
young, are more incongruous (and a good deal less popular) than an 
elephant in Kensington Gardens. ‘‘ The Tale of Two Cities,” 
Kenilworth,” “‘ Barry Lyndon ’—these, characteristic of many 
which I have seen in children’s departments, are unquestionably 
vintage for the mellower palate ; at once too subtle and spacious 
to extort any response from the child. Do not misunderstand me. 
I am not trying to prove that these books will never be asked for, 
My point is that the child under fourteen will be better without 
them. Countless persons have grown up with an ineradicable 
aversion to the austerer literature by an enforced, or too precipitate, 
introduction during these impressionable days. Nor is this truth 
to be circumvented by disembowelled versions and the rechauffé 
of the “ Moby Dick for Boys” type. It is probable that these 
work as much harm as good. A masterpiece like ‘‘ Moby Dick” 
is integral ; it is tarnished and broken in the uninspired hands of 
the redactor. To persuade the young mind that such a work is of 
the genre of Kingston is scarcely the most auspicious way to prepare 
it in later life for experience so massive. Definitely such grandeurs 
are best left unscanned and unstaled until the mentality is mature 
enough to absorb the shock of revelation which first acquaintance 
communicates. 

Thus far I have spoken solely of stories, holding that this class 
of literature is, for children, of pre-eminent importance. But I do 
not wish to be understood to claim that non-fiction is not also 
necessary. (I might do so, with reservations, if J had the courage !) 
Books other than stories we must have, if only to escape being 
rapped upon the knuckles by the zealots of the teaching fraternity. 
But again, it is the imaginative and romantic sense which must 
be appealed to; the admissibility of a non-fiction book will be 
decided primarily according to its degree of approximation to the 
narrative mode. Books with a pedagogical tone should, I am 
convinced, be shunned. The child has a quite diabolical instinct for 
detecting the atmosphere of instruction, and such an atmosphere 
is inimical to the children’s library of my conception. This class 
of book should generally be intimate not academic, narrational not 
expository. There are books which are virtual taskmasters: they 
have no place in the library of the young. 

Every idealist will entertain a yet bitterer detestation of that 
mellifluously-tongued interloper, the repository of moral instruction. 
“ Tact, Push and Principle,” ‘‘ Be a Man ’’—how well we know them, 
their smugness, their saintliness salted with commercialism, their 
self-satisfaction! One pities the child that under parental guard 
must ascend into such difficult air. Yet even in these enlightened 
days I have groaned to see shelves warping under the burden of 
such Olympian sanctities. 

In speaking of non-fiction books it will, I assume, be unnecessary 
to animadvert at any length upon the great value to a juvenile 
collection of representation of the arts of poetry and music. Poetry, 
the profoundest of the arts, is lamentably despised by the average 
man, or merely taken on trust. “‘ Show a man a page of poetry,” 
says Arnold Bennett, ‘‘ and he will be ready to send for a police- 
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man.” In adults this marmorean attitude is difficult to subdue ; 
it is through the children that emancipation is to be brought about. 
It is a natural and gratifying thing that the young mind is con- 
stitutionally fertile to the seed of poetry. For, unlike the great 
novels, much of the greatest poetry, while rich enough to preserve 
an immutable source of inspiration, is cast in a mould so narrow 
and melodious as to demand a simple receptivity of which even a 
child is capable. Every children’s library should count among 
its most precious possessions a collection of good short poetry, 
tastefully printed and bound. I say good poetry advisedly ; verse 
of the glucose sentimentality such as many consider suitable for 
the young, works harm, often irreparable, in bringing a noble art 
into disrepute. The most careful selection is called for ; for many 
anthologists confuse simplicity with banality, and only succeed in 
inculcating the crudest form of “ taste.” No less misleading are 
the selections from individual poets which concentrate upon unrep- 
resentative and unworthy elements of the poet’s genius. The basis 
of the portry collection is the nursery rhyme and the ballad ; these 
can be followed up by the “ Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ ‘‘ Peacock 
Pie,” and Edwin Lear; and finally anthologies discriminately 
chosen. Those compiled by Palgrave, Alice Meynell, Andrew Lang, 
John Drinkwater and Grace Rhys (to mention but a few) are excel- 
lent examples of sympathetic choice. 

I look forward with hope to a day when some enterprising 
librarian will divide his juvenile books into two sections, pla 
one as “ Bright Books ”’ and the other as “‘ Dull Books.” That 
day will be a landmark in library history only less momentous than 
the opening of the first open-access department. And indubitably 
that event will be followed by one equally inspiring. Joyfully, 
yet with the reverence of one who renounces the sacred principles 
of generations, that enterprising librarian will with his own hands 
consign to the flames the Histories of Polynesia, the Biographies of 
Boyhood, the treasured wisdom and ponderous admonitions, in 
short all the innumerable pestilent intruders whose presence we 
have tolerated all too long. 

To summarise. The desideratum is not so much new methods 
as a clear and animating conception of the department’s purpose 
and value. As I look back upon my paragraphs, I realise that the 
sum of my argument is simply that we ought to help children to 
enjoy themselves ; and I reaffirm that I can see no other reason 
why the young should come to a library at all. For the children’s 
library is not a school. I cannot resist the persuasion that we would 
be well advised to free ourselves from our self-imposed responsibility 
for the formal education of the child. Surely we are fulfilling our 
duty if, instead of stifling the child with facts and experiences for 
which he is unfitted, we try to imbue his mind with new wonder, 
new joy, and thereby new development. For that is, as I conceive it, 
the true and enduring education. 


THE first of the series of Public Lectures atthe School of Librar- 
ian ship was given on Wednesday, November 2nd, when Major 
Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A., ‘dealt with “ Nineteenth Century 
Methods of Book Illustration.” 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF LOCAL 
COLLECTIONS 


ALTERATIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
By JAMES OrMEROD, F.L.A., Sub-Librarian, Derby. 


Since I wrote the first article on this subject in The Library World 
at the beginning of the present year, I have come to see that the 
table for subdividing places by subject ina county collection might 
be improved by altering certain headings and expanding and con- 
tracting others. I have accordingly prepared a new set of schedules 
and submit them to the judgment of librarians who may be inter- 
ested in the subject. By comparing the two schemes it will be seen 
that class 3, Sociology, has been divided and spread over twenty 
numbers (30-49) in the new arrangement instead of ten, in order 
to give more places to Central and Local Government ; and class 8, 
Philosophy, has been united with 9, Religion. Very few localities 
have, or are ever likely to have, more than a handful of philosophical 
books (except places like Oxford and Cambridge), and these are 
mainly confined to Spiritism and the Occult Sciences. I have 
printed the divisions cf Philosophy, however, at 91 ; but I do not 
recommend the use of a third figure, except in rare cases, as the 
notation is already long enough. There is a limit to classification 
symbols, whatever enthusiasts may say. 

For the benefit of those who may not have seen the earlier 
articles I ought perhaps to say that the full scheme provides symbols 
for marking (1) the county ; (2) the name of the district, town, or 
place in the county ; (3) the subject of the book. For the county 
symbols I use the geographical divisions of Dewey (12th ed., 1927), 
omitting 942 for England and 97 for the United States. The place 
marks are taken from the Cutter-Sanborn alphabetic order table, 
and these are followed by the subject numbers of the new schedules : 


0 General works. 
01 Collections. Dictionaries. Cyclopaedias. 
Class here volumes of pamphlets, essays, and other 
miscellaneous material. 
02 Exhibitions and shows. 
03 Museums. 
04 Newspapers. Clippings. 
05 Periodicals. 
06 Sale catalogues. 
07 Scrap books. 
08 Societies. Academies. Congresses. 
09 Yearbooks. Calendars. 
Special applications go with subject. 
1 Science. 
11 Mathematics. 
12 Astronomy. 
13 Physics. Meteorology. 
14 Chemistry. Crystallography. 
15 Geology. Petrology. Mineralogy. Physical geography. 
16 Palaeontology. Fossils. 
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17 Natural history. Biology. Flora and fauna together. 
18 Botany. 
19 Zoology, including anatomy, physiology, and bacteriology. 
Anthropology. Ethnology. 
2 Technology. 
21 Medicine. Public health. 
22 Agriculture. Gardening. Horticulture. Forestry. Animali- 
culture. 
23 Domestic economy. Home economics. 
24 Mining and mineral industries. Metallurgy. 
25 Engineering. 
26 Building and Building Trades. 
27 Handicrafts. Trades. Manufactures. 
28 Chemical technology. Photography. Process work. 
29 Military and naval science. Shipbuilding and marine 
engineering. 
8 Sociology. 
31 Statistics. Population. Census. 
32 Economics. Business. Commerce. 
33 Politics. 
34 Legislation, law and justice. Courts. Trials. 
35 Education. 
36 Social groups. Communities. Races. Societies. Clubs. 
Associations. Institutions. 
37 Social pathology. Philanthropy. Charities and corrections. 
Penology. Prisons. 
38 Amusements. Theatre. Games. Sports. 
39 Folklore. Manners and Customs. Costume. 


4 Administration. 
41 Central government. 
Relations with provinces. 
Ministries. 
Crown and government officials : sheriffs, lords lieutenant, 
inspectors. 
42 Local government. 
43 Areas and boundaries. Wards. 
44 Charters and records. 
45 Suffrage. Franchise. Elections. 
46 Executive: councils, mayors, aldermen, councillors, com- 
mittes. Joint boards. 
47 Municipal civil service: officials, staffs. Depart- 
ments, A—Z. 
48 Offices and buildings. Insignia. 
49 Finance. Assessments. Rates. Loans. Audits. 


5 Biography and genealogy. 
51 Collective biography. 
52 Individual biography, including letters and diaries. 
53 Portraits. Caricatures. Silhouettes. Busts, etc. 
54 Autographs. 
55 Personal names. Registers of baptisms, births, marriages, 
deaths, and wills. School registers. Epitaphs. 
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56 Personal anecdotes and miscellanea. 

57 Genealogy. Family history. Pedigrees. Visitations. 
58 Peerages. 

59 Heraldry. Coats of arms. Crests. Flags. 


6 History and description. 
61 Prehistory. Archaeology. Antiquities. 
62 Inscriptions. Numismatics. Coins. Tokens. Medals. 


63 Sources. Archives. Records. 

64 History—General. 

65 History, military and naval. 

66 Topography. Geography. Description and travel. Guide 
books. Views. 

67 Directories. Gazetteers. Lists of streets. 

68 Place-names. 

69 Maps. Plans. Surveys. 


7 Fine Arts. 

71 Architecture. Town planning. 

72 Sculpture. Carving. 

73 Graphic arts. Drawing and design. 

74 Painting. 

75 Engraving. Etching. Lithography. 

76 Decoration and ornament. Interior decoration. 

77 Ceramics. Pottery and porcelain. 

78 Minor arts. Enamels. Glyptic arts. Leatherwork. Metal 
work, etc. 

79 Music. 


8 Language and literature. 
81 Language. Glossaries. Dialects. 
82 Literature. 
83 Poetry and drama with local setting. Ballads. Dialogues. 
84 Fiction and romance with local setting. 
85 Satire and humour with local setting. Other forms. 
86 Foreign literature. 
87 Books arts and bibliography. 
Production. 
Storage and distribution. 
History and description. 
88 Books by local authors, editors, translators, etc., A—Z. 
89 Books by local printers and publishers, A—Z by towns, 
presses, and dates. 


9 Philosophy and religion. 

91 Philosophy. 
History and systems—General. 
Ancient. 
Mediaeval and modern. 
Logic. 
Metaphysics. 
Psychology. 
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Metapsychology. Psychical research. Spiritism. Occult 
science. 
Aesthetics. 
Ethics. 
92 Religion. Comparative, pre-Christian and non-Christian. 
93 Judaism. 
94 Christianity. Christian churches, sects and societies— 


General. 

95 Orthodox Eastern churches, ‘acluding separated Eastern 
churches, ¢.g., Armenian church in Manchester. 

96 Uniate churci:es. Ror<u Catholic church. Since Reforma- 
tion in Englana. 

97 Old Catholic church. Other Catholic but non-papal 
churches. 

98 Anglican communion. Church of England and daughter 
churches. 

99 Protestantism. Free churches. Dissenters. Noncon- 
formists. Foreign Protestant churches. All non-Catholic 
churches, A—Z. 


The following examples show how the marks should be applied 
to subject entries. These should be given with the same fulness as 
main entries on the “ unit card” principle. In a local collection 
place-name entries are more important than author entries :— 

61 Norfolk—History. 

64 Rye, Walter. 

A history of Norfolk. London, Eliot Stock, 1887. 
316 p. (Popular county histories.) 


61 Norfolk—Churches. 
71 Cox, John Charles. 
Norfolk . . . London, George Allen and Sons, 1910. 
2 v. fronts., illus., plates, map. (County churches.) 
61 Norwich—Churches. 
N89 Quennell, Charles Henry Bourne. 
71 The cathedral church of Norwich: a description of 


its fabric and a brief history of the episcopal see . . . 
London, George Bell and Sons, 1900. 

112 pp., front., illus., plates, plan. (Bell’s cathedral 
series.) 

61 Broads—Description and travel. 

B86 Jarrold and Sons, Ltd., pud. 

66 Pictures in colour of the Norfolk Broads. « «5 » 

Norwich, Jarrold and Sons, Ltd., [1905]. 
56 1., col. illus. 

In a card catalogue the call number should be written in two 
or three lines as shown ; in a printed list the subject number should 
be separated from the place mark by a stroke—61/64 ; 61 N89/71. 
Personally I should prefer to use curves or a colon ; but these and 
other signs have already been appropriated by the International 
Institute of Bibliography and might be confused with the Brussels 
notation. 
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It remains to add in conclusion that a card index of subjects 
has been prepared, running to some hundreds of entries. This will 
be printed for the use of other libraries if the demand ever justifies 
the expense. 

So much for the revized scheme. If libraries wish to use the 
original schedules, the following corrections should be made :— 

01 Collections. Dictionaries. Cyclopaedias. 

12 Astronomy. 

13 Physics. Meteorology. 

17 Natural history. Biology. Flora and fauna together. 

25 Handicrafts. Trades. 

26 Manufactures. 

27 Chemical technology. 

33 Politics. Elections. 

35 Central and local government. Administration. 

37 Social groups and societies. Associations. Institutions. 

Social pathology. Charities and corrections. Penology. 
Prisons. 

39 Folklore. Manners and customs. Costume. 

46 Topography. Geography. Description and travel. Guide 

books. Views. 

55 Portraits. Caricatures. 

63 Graphic arts. Drawing and design. 

67 Decoration and ornament. Interior decoration. Minor arts. 

75 Satire and humour with local setting. Other forms. 

76 Foreign literature. 

78 Books by local authors, editors, translators, etc., A—Z. 

79 Books by local printers and publishers, A—Z by towns, 

presses, and dates. 

91 Comparative religion. Animism, etc. Mythology and super- 

stitions. 

94 Christianity—General. 

96 Roman Catholic church [since Reformation in England). 

Uniate churches. 

Acknowledgments are due and are hereby tendered in par- 
ticular to the compilers and editors of the Decimal and Library of 
Congress classifications; and, in a much smaller degree, to the 
authors of the Expansive and Subject schemes. The London 
(Guildhall) classification came to hand too late to be of service in 
compiling either the first or the revized edition of my own scheme ; 
but I cannot refrain from paying a tribute of praise to it here. ‘All 
art,” says Synge, “‘is a collaboration.” Without the work of these 
and other pioneers and labourers in the field of book classification, 
I could not have hoped to produce the present scheme. 


“‘ The Departmental Committee on Public Libraries has recently 
issued its report, and it may therefore be opportune and useful to 
make a statement as to library provision in Tyneside.” / 

With this note by way of explanation the Bureau of Social 
Research for Tyneside has issued a pamphlet. It is the ninth of a 
= intended to give information about social and industrial 
conditions. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING AUSTRALIAN WORKS 


Tillyard, R. J. The Insects of Australia and New Zealand. 1926. 
560 pp., 44 plates (8 in colour), 468 text illustrations. Sydney : 
Angus and Robertson. 42s. net. 


The publishers of this monumental work are to be congratulated 
on the successful completion of a book that has long been required 
dealing with the entomology of Australia and New Zealand. 
Froggatt’s ‘Australian Insects ” was published as long ago as 1907, 
and is now out of print. In the succeeding twenty years an immense 
amount of work has been accomplished, much of the information as 
to which is scattered through innumerable scientific periodicals. 
The present treatise, although it contains only about 100 more 
pages than Froggatt, has more than twice as much information. 


Dr. Tillyard is well known in European and American scientific 
circles as the author of “‘ The Biology of Dragonflies.’’ He is Ento- 
mologist and Chief of the Biological Department, Cawthron Insti- 
tute, Nelson, New Zealand, and has availed himself of special 
facilities for studying the insects of the Australian Continent and of 
New Zealand, in which he is able to acknowledge aid from experts 
in all parts of the two regions. The planning of the book is admirably 
carried out to show for each Order of Insects the morphology, life 
history, distribution, fossil history, economics, classification, and 
descriptions of the families in each order, with lengthy lists of refer- 
ences to authorities. Particular attention should be drawn to the 
illustrations, all of which are specially drawn or photographed for 
this work and include many results of the author's researches into 
wing venation. 

As an example of what is being done in Australia in the way of 
book production, the work is admirable. Wholly set up, printed 
and bound in Australia, the typography is good, the half tones and 
line engravings are excellent, and the colour work beautiful. It 
will have a much wider appeal than in the two countries concerned, 


Burrell, Harry. The Platypus: Its discovery, zoological position, 
form and characteristics, habits, life history, etc. 227 pp. 
35 plates (1 in colour). Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1927, 
25s. net. 


It would, perhaps, be over-praise to say that Mr. Burrell is 
an Australian Maeterlinck or Fabre, but he has achieved a remark- 
able feat in writing a book of natural history that is at the same time 
scientific and most interesting to read. Although living for years in 
Australia, I knew very little of this duck-billed, furry animal, and to 
many English readers this extraordinary and primitive mammal 
will be merely a name. But so fascinating did I find the book that 
I read on until I feel as if I have made a new animal friend, and it 
matters not in the least that he is of the under-world. 


The title of the book is comprehensive, and does not over-state 
the amount of information to be found in it. From an account of 
its earliest discovery in Australia in 1797, the author goes on to 
recount the controversies that have raged round the zoological 
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ition and egg laying of the Platypus, many points of which, 

his twenty years’ study of the subject, he has finally settled; 
its anatomy, nesting burrows, distribution and haunts, breeding 
habits, etc., and there is a chapter on the Platypus in captivity. 
He has added a comprehensive bibliography, which is not the least 
useful part of the book. The illustrations are mainly from the 
author’s own photographs and drawings, and include as frontispiece 
a reproduction of a charming water-colour drawing made by J. W. 
Lewin in 1810. This book also is entirely produced in Australia, 
and is worthy of the house of Angus and Robertson. H.R.P. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 

We humans have many faults, one of which is this—we tire of 
things too quickly. When any important event occurs we talk and 
write and haggle and worry about it with great avidity for a short 
time. Then we drop it. By the time we've reached the contempla- 
tive stage that event is ‘‘ vesterday’s news.”’ I preface this letter 
in this way because I’m going to write about the Report of the 
Departmental Committee, and there will be many readers who 
will say “‘ We've heard enough about that ; we’re tired of it.” I 
venture to suggest that we shall hear about it until the next jubilee. 


Don’t imagine I’m going to bother you with general questions, 
however. Both our President and Sir Frederick Kenyon have 
very aptly interpreted the spirit of the Report. I’m simply going 
to delve into the byways, drawing your attention to a few points. 


The first is that the Committee definitely advocates 


PUBLICITY. 


“ It is the duty of a library authority not only to provide an adequate 
stock of books, but also to induce a substantial proportion of the local 
population to make use of them.”’ This statement is not elaborated, 
but it is emphatic enough. It indicates a new outlook and is the 
official charter of 

THe LipraRy MILITANT. 


But this is only one example of the essentially practical, 
businesslike attitude of the Committee. The library world—I don’t 
mean this paper, Callimachus, though! don’t say I wouldn’t exclude 
it from the statement since we have both written for it often—has 
been so full of highbrow humbug, and there are still in it too many 
conservative gents who magnify the importance of trifles and 
forget their real work, that it is a joy to read many sentences in this 
report. Take, for example, their attitude towards fiction, expressed 
in a sentence which is none too clear, though its intent is obvious :— 
“‘ We believe it to be one of their most valuable services to supply 
that intelligent refreshment which we all need ; and if for some that 
recreation is found in literature which does not appeal to more 
highly cultured minds, it is to be regarded . . . as preferable 
other modes of recreation which exist as alternatives.” a 
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Personally I don’t like “ intelligent refreshment ’’—but possibly 
that is because I am a vegetarian. 
However—as I have only time for a very brief letter—let me 
to the most vital matter in the Report. At the Conference the 
.A. discussed most topics with some degree of confidence. But it 
evaded mention of one of the duties thrust upon it by the Committee. 
I refer, of course, to the inauguration of a Correspondence Class 
and Sectional Examination on 


CouRTESY, PATIENCE, TACT, ETC. 


(See para. 267)—or will this be one of the Advanced Courses open 
only to Diplomates of the Association? Or will it be a special course 
for candidates for the Council Elections? Then there is also the 
advanced course in Applied Psychology recommended on the same 
page. Perhaps it will be possible—in view of a suggestion made at 
the Annual Meeting—to form a Seventh Section combining the 
ancient and modern, or the sublime and the ridiculous (I don't say 
which is which), entitled 


PALAEOGRAPHY, POLITENESS AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Whatever form the examination takes—whether it is to be 
*“ practical,” “ oral,” or written—it is so certain that we will not be 
among the examiners that I beg to suggest a few specimen questions : 


(1) How would you deal with an elderly borrower who on 

—w evening refused “‘ as a matter of principle ” to pay a penny 
e 

(2) A Dean, or a Don, of importance asks whether you have 
recently acquired any new books of importance. How would you 
decide whether he really requires Edgar Wallace or eschatology ? 
In a case of doubt, from which presumption would you consider it 
more comfortable to escape ? 


(3) Discuss the dictum, ‘“‘ When the ideas of a librarian and his 
committee do not coincide the former should agree with the latter 
whenever the question at issue is not of importance and disagree 
when it is.” 


(4) If after having spent six hours searching for a piece of trivial 
information required by a reader the latter (a) offered you twopence, 
(6) invited you to accompany him to “ The Bull and Bush,” what 
would you say, having a due regard for (a) professional dignity, 
(6) legislation regarding bribery and corruption, and (c) the necessity 
to be polite to the public? Quote Statutes. 

(5) State, as briefly as possible, how you have been able to 
control your feelings (a) of risibility, (6) of anger, while answering 
this examination ? om 


PomPILIUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinion of the writers 
of Letrers on Our THE Liprary WORLD.) 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brie/ 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes and other local stems of general interest are particularly 
welcome.] 

BuRNLEY Pustic Liprary has been exceedingly fortunate in being 
able to develop her music collections through the generosity of the 
bequest left to the Corporation by the late Edward Stocks Massey, 
of Burnley. It is doubtful if any town in England—outside the 
famous Watson Music Library, of Manchester—will be able to 
compare ere long with Burnley in this respect. £200 is available 
annually for this Library and already a useful collection is available. 
This Library is mainly devoted to classical and high grade music, 
the ordinary Public Lending Library collections being left to provide 
music of the more popular type. The Library now contains repre- 
sentative works of all the celebrated masters, including selections 
of Chamber, Piano, Violin, Viola, Organ Music, and many authorita- 
tive works on musical theory. Sets of anthems, cantatas, oratorios 
are now being added for the use of choirs. Even the manner in 
which the music has been bound, cased and made available for issue 
has received special attention so as to be in keeping with the high 
standard set out to maintain. 

The Public Library Committee have instituted an innovation, 
having successfully inaugurated a scheme to collect in one place 
sets of music no longer in current use, from all the churches and 
chapels of the town. The scheme has met with the general approval 
of the various religious bodies, and large collections of anthems, 
giees, oratorios, etc., have been placed at the disposal of the Library 

ommittee. It is intended to complete each set up to 30 copies 
where necessary and at the earliest possible moment issue a catalogue 
of the music in hand. 

This new pooling scheme should be of great value for not only 
will the music be under supervision for checking, repair and replace- 
ment of worn-out copies, but the range of choice is very considerably 
increased for all concerned. Instead of music being stored away 
indefinitely, and perhaps seldom used again, choirs are able to 
mutually assist each other. What is considered old and now unim- 
— to one choir may be quite new and serviceable to another. 

n the new Central Library, about to beerected, special accommoda- 

tion will be provided for the various branches of the Massey Music 

Library Collections. 

The Edward Stocks Massey bequest has also provided Burnley 
with a first-rate Municipal Choir and Orchestra. Under the control 
of the Committee praiseworthy and most successful series of 
Sunday evening concerts are arranged each winter. In co-operation 
with this committee the Massey Music Library Committee are now 
allowed to issue sets of orchestral or choir music from their own 
library. As can readily be seen, such an asset adds considerably 
to the resources of the Music Library for general use. 

If Dr. Baker should chance to see the List of One Hundred 
Best Novels, recently issued by CHISWICK Public Library, he will 
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certainly set spurs to his unfortunate hobby-horse. While the list 
contains many books which are accepted as first-class, one is sur- 
— to see that E. M. Albanesi heads the field and that Florence 
clay and Robert Hichens are considered worthy of a place. 
ItForD Public Libraries. ing of the Central Library. 
Mr. Alderman F. H. Dane, M.B.E., J.P., L.C.C., Mayor of Ilford, per- 
formed the opening ceremony of the new Central Library on Thursday, 
une 9th, 1927. He was accompanied by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Kincardine, 
.M.G., Chairman of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and other Trustees. 
The Library occupies the whole of the ground floor and part of the basement 
of the large building erected at the rear of the Town Hall. It contains News 
and Magazine Room (18 papers and 58 seats), Lending Library (18,000 vols.), 
Reference Library (2,500 vols. and 24 seats), Junior Department (3,000 vols. 
and 40 seats) and offices and work rooms. All departments are on the “ open 
access ’’’ principle. A brief sketch of the library movement in Ilford and illus- 
trations of the new building are published. 
TheCentral Public Library at SOUTHEND has been made more 
commodious at a cost of £6,000. The extension was opened recently 
by the Mayor, and an address was given by Dr. Henry Guppy. 


A New Public Library was opened in Museum Street, YORK, on 
September 23rd, by the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Chairman of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and President of the Library 
Association. At such a time as the necessary finances are forth- 
coming the present scheme will be enlarged upon, and a new wing 
added. In the meantime the newsroom takes the temporary form 
of a wooden building. The cost of the whole scheme is about 
£26,500, and the Carnegie Trustees have contributed £13,200. 

An interesting feature of the opening proceedings was the fact 
that Mr. A. H. Furnish, the City Librarian, repeated a similar 
presentation to that which he made in October, 1893, when he 
handed to the present King, then Duke of York, the first volume 
issued from the old Library in Clifford Street ; he presented to the 
Earl of Elgin a specially bound book of the late Canon Raine’s 
“York,” the first volume from the new library. 

York’s new library is more fitting of the literary associations 
of the city, and is a great improvement on the Clifford Street build- 
ing, which is to be taken over by the Education Committee as a 
Technical School. Although the Public Library Act was not adopted 
in York until 1891, the Library movement was really initiated in 
the city in 1827. 

The great interest of Alderman Sir Frederick Winnicott in the 
Plymouth Central Public Library was shown on September 12th, 
when the Mayor unveiled a beautiful stained-glass window, pre- 
sented by Sir Frederick, in memory of Lady Winnicott. The 
window, which is erected on the main staircase of the building, has 
for its theme the portrayal of representative men of letters, and the 
design embodies not only the figures of poets, but also characters 
from the works of two of them—Chaucer and Shakespeare. There 
are six figures in the smaller lights—Homer, Dante and four English 


poets. 


LIBRARY TOPICS. 
A new and spacious reading-room for workmen—the first of 
its kind in the kingdom—was opened at Liverpool last June by 
Sir Archibald Salvidge. The room is in telephonic communication 
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with the Employment Exchange ; vacancies are posted up regularly, 
and information can be obtained relating to labour conditions, 
not only in Liverpool, but in all parts of the Empire. £2,500 was 
received from the Carnegie Trust towards the cost of the room. 

An Exhibition of Modern Etchings is taking place at St. Mary- 
lebone Public Library from October—December, 1927. 


It would be interesting to know how many libraries observe 
“‘ Health Week ”’ as an occasion for drawing attention to books deal- 
ing with health and kindred subjects. It is gratifying to hear that 
Woolwich issued a select list of this nature recently—we should 
like to know with what results. 


The Ipswich Library Committee and the National Book Council 
have arranged a “ Book Week” from November 24th to 30th. 
It will be a unique opportunity for Ipswich people to hear speakers 
each of whom is in his own sphere the leading authority, to see 
the extent of a season’s publishing, and, generally, to appreciate 
the value of books. In connection with this, Mr. Geo. A. Stephen 
will give a lantern lecture on ‘“‘ The Making of a Modern Book,” 
and, at a conference on Children’s Books, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 
will give an address. 


Mr. Hugh Dunn, of Messrs. Dunn and Wilson, Ltd., Book- 
binders, the inventor of the Dunn Decorating Machine for “ finish- 
ing” letterpress and commercial “ bound’ books, has received a 
cablegram from an American syndicate guaranteeing the sale of 
100 of the machines, if he can arrange an agency with them for 
the sale of the machine in America. Our readers will be aware, 
however, from a review on the machine which appeared in these 
columns some time ago, that Mr. Dunn has already concluded an 
agreement for their manufacture and sale in America and Canada. 
We understand that the syndicate referred to offered to defray 
Mr. Dunn’s expenses to America if he could see his way to negotiate 
with them. 


Messrs. Grafton and Co. wish us to point out to our readers 
that they are in no way responsible for the delay in supplying the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, 12th edition. This work is now 
published by a Foundation Trust in the States. It appears that 
an announcement was made in The Library Journal that the book 
would appear in June, and since then Messrs. Grafton and Co. have 
been inundated with requests for copies from all parts of the country. 
Whilst they are exceedingly anxious to please their customers and to 
take every possible care to supply orders promptly, the matter has 
been entirely out of their hands. They can only assure us that they 
will supply their customers immediately the work arrives in 
sufficient quantities from America. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


We regret to announce the death, on September 10th, 
of Mr. Robert Taylor, Senior Assistant in the Bolton Public Libraries. 
Mr. Taylor was in his 66th year, and had been on the staff of the 
Libraries Department for over 52 years. 
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REVIEWS 


REPORTS. 

BIRMINGHAM Public Libraries—65th Annual Report, 1926-7. 
Chief Librarian, Walter Powell. Population, 919,438. Rate, 2}d. 
Income, £52,231. Stock: Lending, 269,491 ; Reference, 326,581. 
Additions: Lending, 26,455; Reference, 7,664. Withdrawals : 
Lending, 7,255; Reference, 86. Issues: Lending, 3,046,945 ; 
Reference, 200.900; Children’s Reading Room, 844,080. Bor- 
rowers, 119,871. Supplementary tickets, 73,098. Staff, 140. 
Branches, 23. 

The exceptionally large increase (over 360,000) in the issues is very grati- 
fying to the authorities and serves to show that in the city there is a growing 
appreciation of the service of the Libraries and the greater facilities offered 
by the newly re-organised departments. During the year two more branch 
libraries were converted to open access with satisfactory results. Fifteen of 
the lending libraries are now on the open system. The Committee have found 
it desirable to have the betting news obliterated from the majority of news- 
papers in the reading rooms. Attention is called to the remarkable growth 
and use of the Music Collection, which has more than trebled its issues in the 
past few years. 

BLACKBURN Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery.—Report for 
the year ended March 31st, 1927. Librarian and Curator, R. 
Ashton, F.L.A. Population, 129,400. Rate, 2.3d. Income, 
£6,710. Stock: Lending, 34,891; Reference, 25,552; School 
Libraries, 6,131. Additions, 5,046. Withdrawals, 1,086. 
Issues: Lending, 503,360; Reference, 28,135, open shelves, 
35,000 ; School Libraries, 92,464. Borrowers, 18,361. 

The year under review was one of considerable activity and general 

, but comparison of a complete year’s working on the open access 
system with former years is not yet possible. The issues show an increase of 
over 150,000 on the previous year’s figures. The unsettled industrial con- 
ditions are stated to be the chief cause of the increase. A special book exhibi- 
tion was held in the Museum and Art Gallery to meet the requirements of 
students from the Technical College. The exhibition proved of great service 
and resulted in increased use being made of the Reference Department. The 

estimated attendance in the Museum and Art Gallery for the year was 40,000. 

Croypon Public Libraries—Reading in Croydon: an account of a 
year. 1926-1927. Chief Librarian, W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. 
Population, 205,900. Rate, 27d. Income, £12,040. Stock : 
Lending, 99,271; Reference, 27,044. Additions, 8,584. With- 
drawals, 2,409. Issues: Lending, 797,308; Reference, 330,037. 
Borrowers, 42,717. Branches, 2. 

The use of books recorded in the last Report appeared to be the maximum 
that could be achieved in the present library buildings, but that great use has 
been considerably exceeded in the last year. Both the number of readers and 
the issues show huge increases. Each of the Branches have their share in the 
general good progress of the library service. Every effort is being made to 
have the new Branch ready for opening this Autumn. The excellent work 
which is being done among the juveniles is attracting wide attention and visits 
of officials from other boroughs, intent on seeing how things are done, are 
now quite a feature. The Report contains pictures of children at work in the 
Junior Libraries. 

Hornsey Public Libraries—28th Annual Report. Borough 
Librarian, Thomas Johnston, F.L.A. Population, 88,325. Rate, 
17d. Income, £5,334. Stock: Lending, 18,476; Reference, 
2.743; Branches, 19,791. Additions, 2,333. Withdrawals, 
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1,850. Issues: Lending, 219,723 ; Reference, 57,854 ; Branches, 
212,974. Borrowers, 9,402. Branches, 2. 

In addition to lending books from the stock to the various schools in the 
Borough, the Committee lent a certain number of works on ‘‘ Economics ” 
to a local society, the members of which were grateful for the help thus afforded, 
Reading lists were also circulated among the schools and societies in the 
district. Increased use was made of the Central Library for Students, 126 
volumes being supplied to registered readers. The collection of “‘ Holiday 
Literature ” was again widely consulted. 


LEEDs Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery.—Annual Report, 
1926-7. Chief Librarian, R. J. Gordon. Population, 473,400. 
Rate, 2.41d. Income, £27,779. Stock: Lending, 228,586 ; 
Reference, 138,738. Additions: Lending, 23,629; Reference, 
2,482. Withdrawals, 11,691. Issues: Lending, 1,457,871; 
Reference, 115,479; Commercial and Technical Department, 
155,619 ; Young People’s Reading Room, 173,618. Borrowers, 
46,073. Branches, 26. 


Two of the three new branches which are being added to the Library 
system were opened during the year, and the success which these have already 
attained has encouraged the Committee to think of still further extending 
the service in other out-lying districts. The Libraries contributed much 
material to the City’s tercentenary celebrations which were organized in the 
Art Gallery. Mr. T. W. Hand, who has been very closely associated with the 
development of the present huge library system, retired on superannuation 
during the past year after 29 years’ service. The visitors to the Art 
during the year numbered 190,710; and to the Museum, 52,165. 


MANCHESTER Public Libraries—75th Annual Report, 1926-1927. 
Chief Librarian, L. Stanley Jast, F.L.A. Population, 752,000. 
Rate, 2.97d. Income, £78,421. Stock: Lending, 347,238 ; 
Reference, 256,714. Additions: Lending, 44,651; Reference, 
5,644. Withdrawals: Lending, 25,564 ; Reference, 948. Issues : 
Lending, 2,996,096 ; Music Library, 161,558; Foreign Library, 
9,096; Reference, 311,498; Technical and Science Library, 
111,382 ; Commercial, 105,021. Borrowers, 111,634. Staff, 269. 
Branches, 25. 


The Libraries Committee record their regret at the passing of the late 
Alderman Abbott, who for a number of years served with them, and was 
their Chairman since 1920. It is hoped that work on the new central building 
will be commenced early next year; meanwhile the congestion and incon- 
venience continues to grow in the present premises with the rapid increase of 
borrowers and issues. The new building at Withington is now almost com- 
plete, and the opening is definitely fixed for next May. The Libraries’ con- 
tribution to the ‘‘ Civic Week ”’ was the holding of an exhibition in one of the 
rooms of the Reference Library. In eight days this exhibition was visited by 
over 5,500 persons. Seven other exhibitions were held during the year. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA Public Library and Museum.—2Ist Annual 
Report, 1926-7. Borough Librarian and Curator, William Pollitt, 
F.S.A., F.L.A. Population, 122,500. Stock: Lending, 29,396 ; 
Reference, 4,512 ; School Libraries, 5,100; Distributing Centre, 
4,288. Additions, 7,005. Withdrawals, 2,601. Issues: Lending, 
323,054; Reference, 38,883; School Libraries, 76,711; Dis- 
tributing Centre, 120,027. Borrowers, 17,581. 

For the first time since the establishment of the Library the total issues 
exceeded half-a-million vols. Work in connection with the extension of the 
Central Library by the addition of a new wing has been in progress during the 
greater part of the year. The ground floor of the new wing will be used as a 
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newsroom with a separate public entrance whilst the present newsroom will 
become part of the lending department. Plans for the adaptation of the old 
Rectory at Leigh to the requirements of a branch library have been a. 
When completed the building will be capable of carrying a stock of 20, vols., 
a lecture hall to seat about 100, and a reading room. During the year over 
60,000 people visited the Museum. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


CovEeNTRY Public Libraries.—Readers’ Bulletin. July-Aug., 1927. 
** England’s Green and Pleasant Land ”’ is a select list of books and maps 
for the tourist in this country. Notes on some of the best new books are 
published with abstracts. ‘‘ Recent Additions ’’ occupy the remainder of the 
Bulletin.” 
CoveNTRY Public Libraries—Readers’ Bulletin. Sept.-Oct., 1927. 
An interesting series of lectures have been arranged for the coming 
Winter session and the programme is here published. ‘‘ Collecting for Pleasure 
and Profit’ is an annotated reading-list dealing with the collecting of every- 
thing and anything. A list of books in Braille type, for the use of blind readers, 
is given. Some notes on new books, a brief note on the late Mr. J. K. Jerome, 
and the list of additions occupy the remaining part of the Bulletin. 


Public Libraries.—Readers’ Guide to Recent Additions. 
Oct.-Dec., 1927. 
The list of additions contains many useful notes. A literary article by 
Temple Lane deals with the Landmarks of English Literature from Milton to 
Hardy, and gives a course of reading. 


From LEEDS Public Libraries we have received The Commercial 
and Technical Library Bulletin No. 35, dated October, 1927, con- 
sisting of six pages of Books on Marketing Practice and Salesman- 
ship. This gives a most useful classified list of books on these 
subjects which can be obtained at the Library. Perusal of them 
should be found both stimulating and valuable to all concerned. 


LEIcESTER Municipal Libraries.—Catalogue of Works on Printing 
and related industries. 
A classified list of books dealing with printing, bookbinding, paper- 
making, etc., of which the Libraries contain a large and comprehensive collec- 
tion. Classified on the Dewey Decimal System and has a general index. 


WIGAN Public Libraries.—Bye-laws and Regulations as to Libraries. 
The new code of bye-laws adopted by the Wigan Committee contains 
several additional paragraphs to the model hitherto accepted. The Authorities 
have been troubled by the use made of the reading rooms for the purpose of 
betting, and to assist in preventing this nuisance a clause has been added to 
the regulations prohibiting the use of any other paper or periodical in the read- 
ing rooms other than those provided. Some rather novel regulations have 
been drawn up regarding the loaning, for home reading, of books in the 
Reference Libraries. 
SHEFFIELD Education Committee.—Lectures worth Hearing and 
Books worth Reading. 

This pamphlet gives full particulars of the archaeological, art, dramatic, 
literary, musical, operatic, and scientific associations and societies of Sheffield, 
with notes on the Public Libraries. Books relating to the subjects of the 
lectures contained in the Libraries are also given. 


CARNEGIE UNITED Kincpom Trust.—County Libraries in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Report for 1926-1927. 


The data collected in this Report conclusively show that the development 
during the period under review has been steadier, more general, and more 
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systematic than in any previous year. This is a highly gratifying state of 
affairs when it is pointed out that many counties are still only completing 
their preliminary arrangements and in a considerable number there are large 
areas which receive only a skeleton service or no service at all. Perhaps the 
most convincing evidence of progress is the general tendency to increase the 
amount levied for the upkeep and extension of the service, in spite of the fact 
that Public Authorities are continually seeking methods whereby a reduction 
of expenditure can be secured. 

The Report includes the Memorandum on County Libraries prepared for 

tation to the County Councils Association and the Association of 
irectors and Secretaries for Education. At attempt is made in this Memo- 
randum to summarize the lessons learned since the inauguration of the County 
Library System in 1914-15. A number of authorities have circulated copies 
of the Memorandum among their members with satisfactory results. 

Mention is made of the recent Government Report, and it is interesting 
to note that the County service makes its debut as an integral part of the 
Public Library provision of the nation. 

The importance of co-operation between neighbouring libraries has 
become more obvious since the inception of the County service. It is impos- 
sible for the majority of County Libraries to acquire in the course of a few 

a stock sufficient to meet the needs of all their borrowers. Therefore 
to be able to draw upon the wider resources of a neighbouring municipal 
library would be an immense relief to many county librarians and a privilege 
which would be appreciated beyond words by thousands of would-be readers 
in rural districts. 

The Report also deals with the important questions of ‘‘ Headquarters," 
“ Staff and Salaries,” “‘ Transport,” etc. In connection with the latter an 
interesting illustrated —— on “ Li Book Vans” is contributed by 
Captain Wright, of the Middlesex County Library. Statistical tables are also 
given showing the population of areas, stocks, issues, staff, mode of transport, 
cost of maintenance, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Sturgis (Cony) THE SPANISH WORLD IN ENGLISH Fiction. A Biblio- 
graphy. Useful Reference Series No. 34. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 80. 
Boston, Faxon, 1927. 10s. net. 

This neatly printed bibliography contains fiction having Spain, Spanish 
America or the Spanish peoples as a background. The books have been 
grouped under countries, arranged alphabetically by authors. The countries 
are also in alphabetical order, thus making reference to the work simple. 
There is a title index arranged by countries alphabetically. 


GENERAL. 


Bolton (Charles Knowles) BoLton’s AMERICAN ARMORY. A Record 
of Coats of Arms which have been in use within the present 
bounds of the United States. Useful Reference Series No. 33. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv., 224. Boston, Faxon, 1927. 25s. net. 

It is a well-known fact that America, Democratic as she is, still loves a 

Lord, and that heraldry and genealogy are sciences necessary to the tracing 

of family trees. For the use of people in the United States who claim the 

right to armorial bearings, whether they appear on note-paper or motor-car, 
and for those who wish to criticise or discuss such claims, the present 

will prove invaluable. The list of families is arranged alphabetically and 

there are full indexes of charges, etc., and mottoes. A useful addition to the 

comparatively small literature of American Heraldry. 


Rye (Reginald Arthur) THE StuDENT’s GuIDE TO THE LIBRARIES 
oF LonDoN, with an Account of the Most Important Archives 
and other aids to study. Third edition, revised and enlarged 
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with 61 full-page illustrations. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxv., 580. London, 
University of London Press, 1927. 10s. net. 

The volume before us is an imposing one in size. Mr. Rye’s well-known 
work on Metropolitan Libraries has been enlarged and revised almost beyond 
recognition, and forms, as it always did, a valuable reference book and a 
complete conspectus of the library resources which exist in London. The 
cost of publication has been generously supported by funds from the Publica- 
tion Department of the University of London, thus bringing the price of the 
book within the range of every student. Over 70 pages have been devoted 
to historical matter, which, though interesting, does not appear to be essential 
to the work under consideration, which should preferably deal with material 
available at the present time, but this historical resumé appears to be a 
feature commonly to be found in many English Reference Books. The British 
Museum is disposed of in another 70 pages and barely half that number is 
devoted to the Public Record Office. The rest of the work is divided between 
General and Special Libraries. The Index is very full and the illustrations 
adequate. A few names are mis-spelt. Altogether, this third edition is a 
memorable volume. 


Burlton (Gladys) Retatt SELLING. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192. London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1927. 5s. net. 
Many useful hints are given here for the shop assistant, and though not 


this ite boo differing from other works on the psychology of salesmanship, 
this little book forms a new kind of introduction “‘ over the counter ” between 


customer and shop assistant. 


Dickinson (Joseph H. C.) A TRADER IN THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS, 
A Record of Romance and Adventure. With photographs. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 218. London: Witherby, 1927. 12s. 6d. net. 


A chatty work evolved from the experiences of one who has spenteighteen 
years in the Solomons as trader and planter. 


Griffith (Percy) A SyNnTHETIC PsycHoLocy, or Evolution as a 
Psychological Phenomenon. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, pp. xii., 214. 
London: Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

Philosophical discourses by an amateur for amateurs, written in the 

that they may be helpful in opening up new ideas and giving a “ flashli 

picture of a universe of mind.” 


Lonpon UNIVERSITY GuIDE and University Correspondence 
College Calendar, 1927-28. S8vo, cloth, pp. 216. London: 
University Tutorial Press, 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 


A handy book of reference giving information with regard to Matricula- 
tion and external examinations of London University. First issue since 1924, 


Ruskrn’s MODERN Painters. Abridged and edited by A. J. 
Finberg. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxv., 344. London, 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1927. 10s. net. 

This abridgement has been made with the object ot bringing out all that 

; Ruskin’s work for the present-day student 


FICTION. 


Wright (Harold Bell) Gop AND THE GROCERYMAN. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 360. London: Appleton, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 
A modern tale of love and experience, in which the religious need of the 


day is indicated as touching all material things. The characters of the various 


The Shepherd of the 


introduced to Dan Matthews, ‘ 
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Sinclair (Upton) Ort! Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 527. London, Werner 
Laurie, 1927. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair’s work is too well known to need eulogies. In his 
latest book he portrays the struggles and victories of those connected with 
the oil industry. A vast panorama of modern life unrols before the readers® 
eyes, not the least portion being the opening motor tour. 


JUVENILE. 
Collins (A. Frederick) THE Book or Puzztes. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvii., 190. London, Appleton, 1927. 5s. net. 


There is nothing more fascinating to the average mind than a puzzle, and 
in this volume we have a remarkably attractive collection of them. 


Garis (Howard) TAM OF THE FIRE Cave. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 264. 
London: Appleton, 1927. 5s. net. 


thrilling story of ancient times in which a crippled among hunters 


Heyliger (William) THE MAKING OF PETER Cray. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 227. London: Appleton, 1927. 5s. net. 


Lindsay (Maud) More StoriEs To TELL. Coloured frontispiece. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London: Harrap, 1927. 3s. 6d. net. 
Stories that are sure to please the little ones. 


Silvers (Earl Reed) Carnot oF HIGHLAND Camp. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 278. London: Appleton, 1927. 5s. net. 


A fascinating story of life at a girls’ camp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Williams (Bertram) FrrRE MARKS AND INSURANCE OFFICE FIRE 
BricapEs. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 85. London: 
Charles and Edwin Layton, 1927. 6s. net. 


Bowers (Claude G.) THE FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC. Reading 
with a Purpose Series. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 36. Chicago, American 
Library Association. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ullyet (Kenneth) MARRIAGE AND EvGENIcs. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 46. 
London, Stockwell, 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mardon (P. R.) SCATTERED Leaves. A Book of Poetry. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 38. London, Stockwell, 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 


Davies (Elizabeth H.) ALL THE COLOURS OF THE RaInBow. A Book 
of Fairy Tales. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 62. London, Stockwell, 1927. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Randvelt (Richard C.) KALAHARI SAND, and other Poems. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 48. London, Stockwell, 1927. 3s. 6d. 


Wylie (W. S. Herbert) Gop’s WuispErs. A series of nature studies. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 190. London, Religious Tract Society, 1927. 
3s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Epitor The Library World. 
‘Sir, 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SEQUEL STORIES. 


Having accepted the invitation of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians, of which I am a Past President, to bring out a revised 
edition of the above work, compiled by my predecessor, Mr. Thomas 
Aldred, I must appeal for the co-operation of other students of the 
novel. It is quite obvious to anyone conversant with the labour 
involved in such a compilation that one man cannot carry out the 
work properly, and it was conditional to my receiving assistance 
that I undertook the revision. 

I should, accordingly, be obliged to any of your readers who 
let me have notes of any sequel-stories they come across in their 
reading. Sequels may be taken to be—stories in which the same 
character appears in more than one book; a series comprising a 
continuous narrative of events; and trilogies and similar works. 


I may add that all profit arising from the sale of the above 
work will go to the Benevolent and Orphan Fund of the Association 


of Assistant Librarians. Yours, etc., 
Hackney Public Libraries. W. H. PARKER. 
Oct. 27th, 1927 Chief Librarian, 


Tue Epitor, The Library World. 


SIR, 
In your report of the Edinburgh Conference you state that 
= of the President’s address was broadcast only from the Daventry 

tation. That is not correct. The transmission was relayed from 
Daventry and all the Scottish stations. 

The B.B.C. did not treat the Library Association very well on 
the occasion of the Conference. A promise was made that a portion 
of the President’s address should be broadcast from all British 
stations. To make this possible the President had to arrange his 
address in a particular way, and not only so, but the meeting had 
to be held at an inconvenient hour, namely, 7.40 p.m. Had the 
meeting been held at 8 o'clock we might have had a much larger 
attendance of the general public. The B.B.C. also undertook to 
broadcast an address by Dr. Locke on Saturday, September 24th, 
to Scottish stations. The Edinburgh Station staff had entirely 
overlooked this item on their programme, and although Dr. Locke 
was in attendance with me for some time previous to the time 
advertised for transmission, and waited in the station for half-an- 
hour, his address was not delivered over the microphone. 


Yours, etc., 
The Burgh Library Buildings, ALFRED OGILVIE, 
Hamilton. Joint Local Secretary. 


Oct. 31st, 1927. 


“GRAFTON & CO. 


>. Invite Librarians to visit their 
ANTIQUARIAN: AND LIBRARY 


(FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 


Antiquatian’ Booksellers 
CAPALOGUES 


No. 48, -Sciences and Trades. 


and Association: 
(¢. 1800 


© No. Select Catalogue of Books. 
No. 63. Catalogue of. Miscellancous Books, . 
No. 6q _Printing-and Bibliogtaphy. 


No. 6, Cleatanee>- Catalogue, 


. Publishers 
Techattal Works. for- Libraries; General Publications, 
Books on Printers, Printing, etc., etc. 


“Liboity Furnishers: & Agents. 


Specialists ‘in all Gai Gn, Sing 
such as Cards, Cabinets, Shelving, ctc., ete, 


‘SHOWROOMS | 


London, W.C Eagland. 


37- History, Topography, and Biography: 
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No, 60, Classics snd Modesn~Eiterature. 
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FOUR KINDS OF BINDING 


ARE NECESSARY FOR LENDING LIBRARY BOOKS 
BECAUSE OF THE VARYING QUALITIES AND 
THICKNESS OF THEIR PAPER AND SECTIONS 


THESE TREATMENTS WE GIVE 
AT AN INCLUSIVE CHARGE ~— 


The paper on which books for some twenty years have 
been printed required mainly to be oversewed, but the 
majority of books more recently are printed on poor 
papers with narrow margins, necessitating the paper-lining 
of each leaf. This we do enabling the book to be sewn 
through this stronger fold, and give good service. 


We Paper-Line or Guard all books which call for 
such treatment at No Extra Charge. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


LEATHERS. We use native-tanned Niger Leathers 
specially prepared in our own workshops under expert 
diretion. This leather, prepared in the ancient manner, 
under ordinary conditions is prattically indestrudible. 


Niger Leather Bindings for New Books 


We supply New Books strongly bound in Niger Leather 
Bindings, and treated as various modern papers require; 
or reinforced in the publishers’ covers, So treated they will 
give an Bverage issue of 80 loans as against 20 purchased and 
used as published. 


Prices and particulars of these bindings will be sent by return 
of po. A Catalogue of 8,000 Fi&tion and Juvenile books, 
so bound, sent free on application. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


PORTWAY, BATH 
& BOOKSELLERS ENGLAND 


Printed by FRANK JUCKES, LTD., 30-31 Moland Street, cham ; 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & CO., 51 Great Ruse st, London, W.C.1 
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